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Introduction 

The Plan Ceibal en Ingles (Ceibal English ) project in Uruguay, managed by Plan Ceibal in 
partnership with the British Council , was developed because of a shortage of English teachers in 
the country. Experienced young-learner teachers from elsewhere (Montevideo, Argentina, UK, & 
the Philippines) are brought into the classroom remotely via video-conferencing technology to 
teach once a week and to help the children's existing classroom teacher (CT), who knows little or 
no English, to teach two follow-up lessons consisting mainly of practice activities. The 
classroom teachers are also learning English to enable them to better teach the children in the 
future. 

Through research into pedagogy and practice, and through evaluation and feedback from the 
children, teachers and other involved parties, much is being learnt much about this unique 
flavour of teaching, which requires the remote teacher (RT) to present and model the language 
and the classroom teacher to manage the class. The demands on the remote teachers are high 
since they have to project themselves through the camera into the classroom, engage the learners, 
and manage a variety of technology, including the video conferencing equipment and a laptop 
with a variety of software and websites, so that RT can present language, practise pronunciation, 
show songs and videos, play games, etc. Despite these challenges, what has been found is that 
the same good practice that applies to the standard primary English classroom also applies in this 
setting, although many tried-and-tested young learner activities and routines have to be adapted 
to fit the special circumstances. 
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Plan Ceibal was originally founded in 2008 to implement the OLPC (One Laptop Per Child) 
programme in Uruguay (see Fullan, 2013, for an overview), but its brief has expanded 
considerably since then, with the teaching of English taking centre stage. Brovetto (2015) 
provides the best introduction to the background of English teaching in Uruguay and to the Plan 
Ceibal English project. 

The piloting and initial stages of the Ceibal English project have been fully documented by 
Banegas (2013). His paper has details of the project design and implementation. An update to 
this report, discussing the expansion phases leading to the universalisation of English in state 
primary schooling (grades 4-6) can be found in Stanley (2015). This case study focuses more on 
the practice and pedagogy of remote teaching as it relates to the project and examines how this 
model could be exported to other contexts. 

Literature Review 

The teaching of English is being introduced to “ever more and ever younger children” 
(Garton, Copland, & Burns, 2011, p. 3) and is now compulsory in primary education in many 
countries around the world (Nikolov, 2009; Pinter, 2006). Uruguay is no exception (see 
Brovetto, 2015, for context), with the right to study English being part of primary schooling in 
the country since 2008. In contrast to learning and teaching contexts in other countries, however, 
a shortage of qualified and experienced English teachers has led to the development of an 
innovative solution using video-conferencing to supplement the face-to-face teaching. 

Similar to the case in many other countries, a broadly Communicative Language 
Teaching (CLT) approach, as defined by Richards and Rodgers (1986) has been adopted, with its 
focus on proficiency rather than a mastery of structures. Because CLT was originally designed 
for small groups of adults being taught in well-equipped classrooms, many have pointed out that 
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care needs to be taken when this approach is adapted to overcrowded classrooms of young 
learners. (See, for example, Enever & Moon, 2009; Little wood, 2007; and McKay, 2003.) 

Suggestions have been made that weak forms of CLT should be adopted and that these 
need to be adapted to local contexts (Nikolov, 2009; Nunan, 2003). In Uruguay, the shortage of 
qualified English teachers and the fact that 95% of the existing primary school teachers have a 
very low proficiency level in English meant an innovative solution was required to keep the 
promise to make English a mandatory subject for all pupils of 4 th , 5 th , and 6 th grade of primary 
school (9 to 12 year-olds). 

The solution that was developed in Uruguay was to make use of technology to help 
bridge the gap. Computer Assisted Language Learning (CALL) has come a long way since Levy 
(1997) defined it as “the search for and study of applications of the computer in language 
teaching and learning” (p. 1). Recent published research and case studies have shown that the use 
of technology in language teaching is supporting learners in more and more innovative ways 
(Motteram, 2013), especially in the young learner classroom. 

The use of videoconferencing was proposed as the solution in Uruguay, partly because 
videoconferencing was already being installed in schools and used for a number of educational 
projects. Videoconferencing occurs when point-to-point communication is established between 
two or more computers equipped with video cameras. The use of videoconferencing means that 
the pupils can interact by speaking and listening to the remote teacher. Early studies examining 
the use of videoconferencing for language learning (Jacobs & Rodgers, 1997; Grasinger, 1999) 
describe both technical and pedagogical issues that need to be overcome as well as highlighting 
the affordances that videoconferencing allows. With specialised equipment, for example, it is 
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possible to control a camera remotely, to zoom in to particular students, and to clearly 
distinguish individuals. 

Technically, Jacobs and Rodgers (1999) stated that videoconferencing was “subject to 
more obstacles than its physical equivalent” such as “the number of students identifiable on a TV 
monitor” (p. 293), and that features such as the zoom and controlling of the camera remotely 
were “awkward and distracting” (p. 293). Grasinger (1999) noted that changes had to be made to 
lighting and “adjustments caused by slight time lag between the spoken word and reception” (p. 
71). 

Jacobs and Rodgers (1999) stress the importance of having technical support available on 
both ends of the call and that at least one technician “speaks the other’s language” (p. 297 ). 

They pointed out the importance of having “an ordinary telephone link between the two teaching 
rooms involved” (p. 297 ) in case the videoconferencing link does not work. 

More recently, O'Dowd (2006) mentions the great potential that exists for language 
learning using videoconferencing, but mentions there are few documented examples of good 
practice. 

Brovetto (2015) highlights three types of problems which have been documented by 
researchers related to the use of this technology (O'Dowd & Ritter, 2006; O'Dowd & Waire, 
2009), which include delays in transmission of the sound, altered face-to-face communication, 
and psychological distance (Brovetto, 2015). The first of these issues is mainly caused by poor 
connectivity. The second relates to the limitations of videoconferencing technology to cater to 
'embodied' language learning/teaching features such as eye-contact, lip-reading, gestures, and 
other body language, which, as Brovetto (2015) points out are often distorted or not clear when 
using this technology for communication. These challenges can often lead to interruption, 
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misunderstandings, or a lack of understanding. The third documented problem concerns the 
psychological distance that can occur between those participating in a lesson conducted via 
videoconferencing. This psychological gap, which is not present in traditional face-to-face 
education, is something that Moore (1989) sees inherent in any form of distance learning, and 
can leads to disrupted communication and misunderstanding because of the physical distance 
between learners and the educator. 

In order to mitigate problems, there is a need for teachers to become familiar with 
equipment through training in order that the experience of the student is not diminished by 
unnecessary waiting for the teacher to activate a feature of the equipment. Some of the problems 
mentioned above can be minimised by using reliable, high-quality equipment, and further details 
of how this has been achieved in Uruguay can be found in Stanley (2015). This use of better 
technical conditions to minimise problems and increase the likelihood of a better real time image 
and sound quality in videoconferencing for language learning has been recently documented in 
the literature (Katz, 2001; Phillips, 2010; Pirn, 2013). There is also mention of the benefits of 
bringing specialist English teachers into the classroom via videoconferencing for modelling 
language as well as direct teaching (Pirn, 2013). 

As far as approaches to teaching are concerned, Grasinger (1999) asked, “How does 
pedagogy change when two classrooms are involved and students are at a distance?” (p.70). The 
result was that she was “greatly encouraged by the ease of use with which interactive video can 
be used and the positive reception.. .by the students” (p.71 ). She also noted that ‘with slight 
modification’ she could “use familiar teaching strategies that were effective and that promoted 
students’ learning” (p. 73). Jacobs and Rodgers (1999) found that teachers “stressed the need to 
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prepare much more than for a traditional class” (p. 300) and noted that some teachers changed 
the way they taught to make use of the new medium. 

Where motivation is concerned, Grasinger (1999) found that “although students can be 
motivated by interactive video conferencing, enthusiasm comes most easily in face-to-face 
classroom situations and in meetings with the student one-to-one” (p.71 ). 

It can also be claimed that the Ceibal English Project is pioneering a new form of blended 
learning, which refers to any combination of face-to-face teaching with computer technology 
(Tomlinson & Whittaker, 2013). Tomlinson and Whittaker (2013) also state that there are many 
different blends of teaching and learning. The remote teaching as used in the Ceibal English 
project in Uruguay can be considered a new blend of this approach. 

Teaching via Videoconferencing 

As stated above, the Ceibal English project makes use of a variation of blended learning 
which combines synchronous (i.e., real time) face-to-face team teaching via videoconferencing 
using an Internet connection with follow-up asynchronous (i.e., not in real time) work using a 
Learning Management System (LMS) called Crea2 (Plan Ceibal’s branded version of 
Schoology) 

The videoconferencing in use on the project uses high-quality commercial 
videoconferencing equipment similar to that more commonly found in business 
videoconferencing contexts. The main reason for this choice is reliability. The business grade 
fibre-optic Internet connection ensures that most scheduled classes are taught as planned, which 
means few class cancellations. The second advantage relates to quality. High-definition cameras 
and large screens (42 inches) mean that the remote teacher's virtual presence is as close to 
seeming to be actually in the classroom as is currently possible. On the other side of the 
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connection, the high quality means the remote teacher can easily identify the school children and 
can zoom in or out on specific pupils when required. 

The quality of the image helps the establishment of an affective bond between the remote 
teacher and the children. Although there are as yet no formal research studies available of the 
effect of using lower quality equipment on the affective bond between students and remote 
teacher, anecdotal evidence and teacher testimony collected during the course of the Ceibal 
English project do indicate that this issue can be an important factor. The British Council has had 
experience on the project of making do with lower quality Internet connections and/or teaching 
temporarily using software-based solutions (similar to Skype). Teachers holding classes in these 
contexts reported that the deterioration in image quality meant the teachers were unable to 
identify the children by name or distinguish between them on the screen. At the other end of the 
screen, the children could not properly identify the remote teacher. Fewer classes were also held 
because of connectivity problems. In these cases, when VC(videoconferencing) equipment was 
finally installed and working, a considerably positive difference was noted in how the children 
and remote teachers felt about their English classes. 

Teachers do find teaching via videoconferencing challenging, however. They are expected to 
“juggle using a remote control, a laptop, software and/or a whiteboard and a camera all at the 
same time as interacting with the students and trying to make it look effortless” (Alexander, 

2015, p.6). Alexander (2015) also points out that the biggest challenge of all was “recreating a 
‘normal’ or traditional classroom” (p.5), as remote teaching does not allow a teacher to arrange 
the seating or organize students easily to do pair or group work. Alexander also mentions the 
difficulty of remote teachers monitoring students, which a teacher would find easy to do in a 
traditional face-to-face classroom setting. 
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Team Teaching 


It has been stated that perhaps “the most crucial aspect of this Project and the greatest 
determination of success is the relationship between the classroom teacher (CT) and the remote 
teacher (RT)” (Kaiser, 2015, p.8) and in order for this relationship to be successful, the RT 
should be in contact with the CT frequently. Hindley (2015) stresses the need to do this in order 
to strengthen the bond between the RT and CT teachers. She also mentions the importance of 
ongoing observation and communication of any “doubts regarding motivation or performance.” 

(p. 13). 

The RT and the CT work closely together during lesson A. Lesson A is the 
videoconferencing lesson, where language is presented and where initial practice takes place. 

The CT takes most of the responsibility for classroom management, helping the RT, who 
presents the language and sets up initial language practice activities. In the two lessons that 
follow (B & C), the CT follows on from Lesson A to further practice the language. These two 
lessons see the CT working alone with the children, facilitating language practice in the 
classroom and helping the children with interactive grammar and vocabulary exercises. The 
children’s written work is uploaded to Plan CeibaTs learning management system (LMS) called 
CREA, so that the RT can see how the children are progressing as well as correct this work. 

The RT guides the programme, which is driven by the content of lesson A. The CT & RT 
meet regularly online to coordinate classroom activities and discuss any adjustments to the 
lesson plan. They also share information about the students’ progress and the RT gives advice 
and support to the CT for classes B & C. CTs are paid extra for this remote lesson coordination, 
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which is expected to take place on a weekly basis, and which involves the RT & CT meeting 
outside normal classroom time. The coordination takes place in Spanish because most of the CTs 
do not speak much or any English themselves. Experience on the project has shown that effective 
coordination (either synchronous, asynchronous, or a combination of the two) is fundamental if a 
successful language learning environment is to be established. Feedback from teachers who 
establish a good working relationship through regular coordination meetings indicates that this is 
the case. Regular coordination, especially when synchronous, allows the teachers to build better 
rapport with each other and with the children and enables the two teachers to better work as a 
team. 

Classroom teachers are the gatekeepers and can influence how pupils respond to the 
classes. As such, they play a crucial role in the performance of the project. Kaiser (2015) states 
that “the greatest variable that can affect the quality of instruction in this project.. .is the 
participation of the classroom teacher” (p. 8). 

When CTs actively contribute in the class, there is observably more active participation 
from a higher percentage of students. The key, as Hindley (2015) has pointed out, lies in the RT 
creating a sense of community, which although “more difficult than in a face to face situation” 

(p. 13)is not impossible. In order to build a sense of community, Hindley believes the RT needs 
to share the same objectives as the CTs and directors of the school, to work together in order to 
“create a space where the children feel they can try to speak, listen and understand English” 
(P-17). 

CTs play a critical role in the classroom management and Kaiser (2015) has noted that 
when a CT “was less involved, participation was more limited to fewer students who already had 
the personal motivation to learn and use English” (p. 11). 
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Remote English teaching in Uruguay is an example of a new and innovative pedagogical 
model (Carrier, Milanovic, Nunan, & Bailey, 2014). However, despite the differences to standard 
teaching and the technical innovations, the Ceibal English model is centred on the idea of 
replicating as far as possible the best practices of teaching and learning in a face-to-face young 
learner communicative classroom. Evidence of this goal can be seen when looking at the lesson 
plans and materials. 

Curriculum, Lesson Plans, and Materials 

Although English was being taught in some primary schools in Uruguay before the Ceibal 
English programme began, an original curriculum was developed to meet the needs of the local 
context and the new delivery method. There are three different levels, one for each grade of the 
programme (4 th , 5 th and 6 th ), each divided into a core syllabus of 30 weeks, with additional lesson 
plans available if needed. The curriculum has been designed to take students from AO to A2 level 
on the CEFR (Common European Framework of Reference for Languages). Care has been taken 
to design materials that are both relevant and meaningful to the lives of the pupils, with 
references to Uruguayan culture, history, and natural resources embedded in the plans. As such, 
the lesson plans have been contextualized, which was noted by Kaiser (2015), who commended 
the design of the curriculum as demonstrating that “you can successfully develop a national 
English language curriculum including cultural elements from English-speaking cultures, local 
customs, and the rest of the world” (p.15). 

The communicative nature of the methodology can be found in the lesson plans, which 
generally follow the established PPP (Presentation, Practice, and Production) methodology. This 
approach has its advantages, in that it is one of the easiest language teaching methodologies to 
grasp, which is important because the CT is not a teacher of English. 
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No textbooks are provided for the children, who are expected to use their XO laptops and 
interact with materials, write, etc., using Crea2 (). As Alexander (2015) points out, when there is 
poor Internet service at the school or a lack of computers that work in class, then children can 
struggle. 

The lesson plans are scripted, which helps the CTs follow because the CTs usually have a 
low level of English. As mentioned above, to counter the apparent rigidity of the lesson plans, 
and to enable successful language learning conditions to be in place, the two teachers involved in 
the teaching of the children are encouraged to work as a team and need to coordinate the 
classroom activity by meeting on a regular basis. This means that if a lesson plan is substantially 
changed, then it is the RT’s responsibility to ensure that the CT is comfortable with the changes 
to the lesson plan script for class A (i.e., the remote class) and what this means for the two 
follow-up classes (classes B & C). The materials that support the lesson plans are a combination 
of specially produced learning objects and materials that have been re-purposed from existing 
websites such as the British Council’s LearnEnglish Kids 

(http://learnenglishkids.britishcouncil.org/). In particular, the materials include a variety of 
songs, games, and videos to help stimulate young learners of this age group. 

At the end of 2014, the lesson plans and materials were substantially revised based on 
feedback gained through surveys of RTs, CTs, and children. A further major revision was also 
carried out at the end of 2015. This work included reducing the complexity of the instructions, 
simplifying the lesson plans to make them easier to understand for CTs for levels 1 and 2. More 
thorough revision was carried out on level 3 lesson plans, where CLIL (Content and Language 
Integrated Learning) is featured. The focus of revision to level 3 was on making it easier for RTs 
not familiar with CLIL to better understand the background to teaching this. These changes were 
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complemented by the addition of an introductory CLIL module in the online training course for 
RTs. 

Conclusion 

In the external evaluation of the pedagogical aspects of the project conducted at the end of 
2013, it was stated that “the project has in all major respects been very successful.. .and there are 
a number of good reasons for this” (Wilson, 2014, page #). Also highlighted was “the scope and 
ambition of the project”; “the innovative nature”, and “addressing a big challenge with big ideas” 
(p. 5) 

In his report, Kaiser (2015) compliments the variety of English used by remote teachers 
(from Uruguay and other parts of South America), native English speakers and other world 
English users (from the Philippines), which “mirrors the use of English that today’s Uruguayan 
school children will encounter today and in the future, both personally and professionally” (p. #). 

The project’s impact is being measured by an ongoing evaluation programme. The results of 
the first evaluation were published in Goyeneche, Coimbra, Marconi, Mendez, and Brovetto 
(2014). The children studying English on the programme were tested in July and then again in 
December 2013. Particular attention was paid to a comparison of the results between those 
students who started in March 2013 and those who joined the project in July 2013. A distinction 
between children from different socio-cultural contexts was also made. Ongoing evaluation of 
the pupils has shown that significant progress is being made in all grades (4 th , 5 th , and 6 th ) and 
across all social groups (Brovetto, 2015). Particularly interesting to note is that the data showed 
“the programme not only is not increasing social differences in educational achievement, but 
could help to reduce them” (Brovetto, 2015, p# required). 
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In their 1997 study, Jacobs and Rodgers (1997) found out that “videoconferencing challenges 
the tutor more than the learner” (p. 302). They stressed the importance of the “hands-on 
experience of doing” with “no amount of guidance.. .can substitute for the actual practice” (p. 
302). Despite the current indicators of success of Plan Ceibal, its organizers understand that as 
the project changes in scale and moves forward, new challenges will appear. 
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